by Miki Goral, 
Unit 17 chief negotiator 


The annual AFT National Higher 
Education Issues Conference took 
place April 14-16 in Washington, D.C. 
The theme was “Educational Quality 
and the Union: Special Focus on Tech- 
nology.” 

Workshops and plenary sessions 
focused on how technology is being 
integrated into higher education and 
its impact on the work of educators. A 
significant amount of time was de- 
voted to distance education and its 
various guises, where nearly all the 
interaction between teacher and stu- 
dent takes place electronically. 

There is clearly not unanimity on 


Pondering the digital divide: 
How are new technologies affecting teaching? 


the place of distance education in the 
university milieu. Many people believe 
that the “same-time same-place” interac- 
tion of the traditional classroom is still 
an important feature of the educational 
process. 

The AFT is drafting a document 
with the working title, “Guidelines for 
Good Practice in Distance Education,” 
which was discussed at the conference, 
and will be amended and enhanced be- 
fore being distributed. 

Other issues closely related to as- 
pects of distance education include intel- 
lectual property rights of authors of ma- 
terials disseminated electronically, tech- 
nical support for those faculty offering 
distance education courses, workload 
(does distance education take less time 
than classroom instruction?), and the 


role of for-profit educational provid- 
ers. These were addressed in various 
break-out sessions. 

What did not get mentioned was 
the assumption that students would 
have the necessary resources to enroll 
in distance education courses, owning 
the computers, printers, software, etc., 
that are essential to participate. This 
must be addressed if the distance edu- 
cation movement is not to become 
restricted to those who can afford it, 
creating more than a “digital divide” 
between haves and have-nots. 

Next year’s conference is tenta- 
tively planned for San Francisco from 
April 20-22. The location makes this a 
perfect opportunity for more UC-AFT 
members to attend. Please contact 
your local for more information. @ 
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s UC-AFT enters nego- 

tiations with the University 

of California for new con- 
tracts, the Unit 18 bargaining team 
seeks to increase job security for 
lecturers and other non-Senate faculty. 
Increased job security will not only 
improve the working conditions of our 
| members, it will improve the quality 
of education at UC. 

Currently, lecturers work under 
conditions that do not reward them for 
their contributions to the education 
and growth of their students. As aca- 
demic “permatemps” (a term applied 


Academic 


‘*Permatemps’’ 


at U6? 


to Microsoft employees hired on fre- 
quently-renewed short-term contracts), 
UC fails to give lecturers the institu- 
tional commitment offered other faculty. 
Lecturers must reapply for their own 
jobs at the end of their contracts, leaving 
them susceptible to arbitrary dismissal. 

Short-term contracts allow UC a 
great deal of administrative control over 
lecturers. Despite legal protections and 
contractual assurances, short-term con- 
tracts make lecturers vulnerable to re- 
taliation; they thus lack the academic 
freedom to teach controversial topics or 
conduct new research that conflicts with 
the viewpoints of the administrators or 
department chairs who hired them. 

Studies also show that contract fac- 
ulty with less secure positions are more 
likely to inflate grades, in part because 
of greater anxiety over receiving poorer 
teaching evaluations from their students 
if they assign lower grades. As a result, 
short-term contracts hurt not only lec- 
turers — they hurt our students. 

It wasn’t always this way. In 1970, 
California followed national trends, 
where 78 percent of higher education 
faculty worked full time. 

Since 1989, however, reliance on 
part-time faculty has expanded by 266%. 
Between 1990 and 1994, UC gave early 
retirement to nearly 2,000 tenured fac- 
ulty, and replaced them for the most part 
with faculty on short-term contracts. As 
a result, in fall 1999, only one-third of 
UC faculty were tenured or tenure-track. 
The rest were part-time faculty and non- 
tenure-track full-time faculty working 
on one- to three-year contracts — 
permatemps. 

In part, this trend has been driven 
by politics: the state of California has 
chosen to invest less and less in higher 
education. While spending on prisons 
has soared since the 1980s, higher educa- 
tion spending has suffered. Under pre- 


by David Kuchta, Unit 18 bargaining team 
member, Local 2034 (UCSD) 


dominantly Republican governors, 
higher education spending slipped 
from a high in the late 1960s of 17 per- 
cent of California’s general fund spend- 
ing, to only 12 percent in 1993-94. State 
funding for higher education in real 
dollars declined 18.1 percent from 1990 
to 1995, almost twice the national aver- 
age rate of decline. And even though 
Democratic governor Gray Davis re- 
cently increased higher education 
spending, only 11.5 percent of the fiscal 
year 2000 budget is dedicated to it. 

Faced with relatively declining 
budgets, administrators have opted to 
downsize and outsource education. 
The trend toward hiring academic 
“permatemps” has been driven by an 
emphasis on short-term solutions to 
budgetary problems. Lured by the 
“leaner, meaner” philosophy of private 
industry, administrators have instituted 
practices which have sent UC down the 
path of the health care industry: as with 
HMOs, downsizing has led to declining 
professional autonomy, increased bu- 
reaucratic control, widened distances 
between professional and client, and, 
ultimately, declining quality of service. 

In order to give UC students the 
lifelong critical intellectual skills they 
will need to become California’s lead- 
ers in the new millennium, UC-AFT 
seeks to give faculty the job security to 
provide the quality education Califor- 
nians deserve. California’s lifelong 
learners need faculty who are treated as 
more than permatemps. @ 


For a fuller version of this argument (with 
documentation), see “Reviving the Master 
Plan: California’s Higher Education Chal- 
lenges,” available at <http://memtbers. 
access 1 net/ucaft2034/masterplan>. 


On the cover: Nick Tingle and Heather Horn, 
lecturers at UCSB. express their feelings 
about the ‘permatemp” status of non-Senate 
faculty (photo by Pam Inglesby). 
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by George Yatchisin, Local 2141 (UCSB) 


May 7th and 8th, and a couple 
hundred CFT members descend upon 
Sacramento, eager to make their union 
voices heard. I’m part of the UC-AFT 
delegation, and after an evening of 
prepping for a day of pressing the 


| Politics, chicken, basketball... 


Lobbying for fairness in the Capitol 


UC and the union would go to arbitra- 
tion, and the recommendation of the 
arbitrator would be binding unless re- 
jected by a supermajority of each side's 
governing board. 


A fairer playing field 

The bill constitutes land- 
mark labor legislation, which if 
enacted, would in effect level 
the playing field in negotia- 
tions for UC's unionized fac- 
ulty (those represented by the 
UC-AFT and the Santa Cruz 
Faculty Association). For the 
more than 20 years since 
HEERA was first enacted, pro- 
cedures have been heavily 
slanted in favor of UC, which 
has used its legal advantage as 
a club during negotiations. 

But during our lobbying 

efforts, myriad complications 
arose: some legislators didn’t 
quite understand HEERA, the 
very law we are trying to re- 
form. A few are anti-union by 
nature. Some need to be edu- 
cated as to what a lecturer is. 
Too many think we all have 


UC-AFT President Katia McClain explains the significance 
of “3560a” to UCSB lecturer George Yatchisin. The num- 
ber refers to the first section of California's higher educa- 
tion bargaining law, which cails for “harmonious and coop- 
erative labor relations” in public education (photo by Pam 
inglesby). 


tenure, or the possibility of it. 
Most are so busy, they have us 
meet with aides, some of 


flesh, generating excitement about our 
bill to reform bargaining impasse pro- 
cedures, and getting pepped up by a 
rousing talk from Senate Pro Tem John. 
Burton, our group is ready to go. 

Our task seems simple — get as 
many assemblymembers as possible 
fired up to vote for our bill, AB 2138. 
The bill would amend the state’s 
Higher Education Employer-Em- 
ployee Relations Act (HEERA) in one 
crucial way: UC would no longer be 
allowed to impose their terms and 
conditions on a faculty union once 


| negotiations reach impasse. Instead, 


whom are eager, underpaid, 
just out of college. 


Rallying for part-timers’ rights 
Still, we visit a legislator every 
thirty minutes, leaving literature, mak- 

ing our plug, trying to keep it neat, 
short, and sweet. Other CFT members 
help out, working as contacts for politi- 
cians in their districts. We team up with 
community college teachers, and con- 
nect their difficulties with ours (see re- 
lated story on page 4). CFT truly works as 
a union this day. 

Before lunch, part-timers hold a 
rousing rally, capped by a parody of 
“The Twelve Days of Christmas.” At 


lunch, Senator Jack O'Connell sits 
next to UC-AFT president-elect Jer- 
emy Elkins. They trade quips about 
basketball over Asian chicken salad. 
This is one more way politics gets 
done. 

At day’s end, after endless stair- 
climbing, hand-shaking, and issue- 
presenting, we know we've been 
part of the process. We know we've 
given voice. We know that many 
more lawmakers in the Capitol know 
what UC-AFT is. They know we 
aren’t going away. @ 


ie ed your telp: at every he 
in this process. The University is lob- 


process. fair and allow us to negotiate | 
_ Feasonable contracts. We need you to 
_ tell your legislative representatives 
how much you want to see this bil 
passed. : 
_ Please call or write your 
i assemblymember and senator, and 
_ask them to support AB 2138. To find 
out who your Tepresentatives are, Or 
to get detailed information on the bul 
| visit our website at aw, ciLorg i uc 
q alte. | : . 
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Community College part- -timers scratching out 


a living 


| by Sandra Baringer, 
Palomar Faculty Federation (CFT / AFT) 


An unprecedented joint effort of 
unions, faculty associations, and 
grassroots activists hosted public 
education actions at 94 of California’s 
107 community colleges during the 
first week in April. 

Billed as “Part-time Faculty Equity 
Week,” the Action 2000 Coalition’s 
event focused on collecting student, 
faculty, and community signatures on 
petitions to Governor Gray Davis and , 
California Community Chancellor Tom 
| Nussbaum in support of a state budget 
fund earmarked for improving pay 
equity in part-time faculty salaries. 

Members of the Action 2000 Coa- 
lition are CFT (California Federation 
of Teachers), CCA/ CTA (Community 
College Association/ California 
Teachers Association), CCCI (Cali- 
fornia Community College Inde- 
pendents), CWA (Communications 
Workers of America), CPFA (Cali- 
fornia Part-time Faculty Associa- 
tion), and FACCC (Faculty Asso- 
ciation of California Community 
Colleges). 

As the Coalition planned 
the event earlier this year, the 
Chancellor’s office at long last 
agreed to propose an $80 million 
human resource package with 60% 
($48 million) earmarked for part-time 
faculty equity as part of the state’s 
budget. 

This $48 million line item repre- 
sents a major victory for CFT Commu- 
nity College Council president Tom 
Tyner, who has been advocating a $50 
million part-time faculty equity budget 
item for over a year in the face of enor- 
mous administrative opposition. 
Whether Governor Davis will approve 
the package is still unclear. 

One of the key Equity Week events 
on many campuses was the appear- 
ance of the Freeway Flyer, a tattered, 


academically gowned bird-like figure 
whose devotion to teaching has it flitting 
between campuses to cobble together a 
subsistence existence. The bird migrated 
northward throughout Part-time Faculty 
Equity Week, often calling out its 
distinctive cry, “cheep, cheep, 
cheap,” as it 


flew from 


one campus to 
another on its pedagogical itinerary. 


Mingling with the people 

The exhausted bird's trek ended 
with a train ride from San Jose to Sacra- 
mento on April 8 to attend the annual 
conference of CATESOL (California As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speakers of 
Other Languages), during which the 
bird chatted with train passengers and 
collected more petition signatures. 

Over 40,000 signatures were col- 
lected in support of pay equity. The peti- 
tions were presented to Nussbaum and 


Davis on Lobby Day May 8 in connec- 
tion with the part-time faculty rally in 
Sacramento. 

On average, California’s 30,000 
part-time community college faculty 
earn only 37% of the salary earned by a 
full-time instructor for an equivalent 
course load, according to a report pro- 
duced by CFT researcher Patty Cox. 

“Part-time faculty with 
Masters degrees and PhDs 
are lucky to earn $20,000 a 
year” working the equiva- 
lent of a full-time load at 
more than one campus, Cox 
said. “They are truly the 
working poor of California’s 


wealthiest state in the nation, 
that’s a disgrace.” 


Running on part-time labor 
State law limits teaching loads 
of non-tenure-track faculty in the 
community colleges to 60% of full 
time, an outmoded provision dat- 
ing from the days when part-time 
faculty were a truly temporary re- 
sponse to fluctuations in enrollment. 

Despite legislative intent that 75% 
of community college classes be 
taught by full-time tenure-track fac- 
ulty, more than half of the classes are 
taught by underpaid part-time faculty 
on many campuses. 

Only 63% of community classes 
statewide are taught by full-time fac- 
ulty, and there are a total of around 
15,000 full-time, tenure-track faculty 
members in the system as opposed to 
30,000 others who are teaching part- 
time on a lesser pay scale. 

In most districts, part-time faculty 
have no health benefits, minimal retire- 
ment benefits, and are paid by the hour 
for classroom time only. The state pro- 
vides some funds for health insurance 
coverage for part-time faculty, but so 
far only a few districts have opted to 
utilize the health insurance fund. @ 


educational system, and in the | 
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_Lecturers teach UC negotiators 


about loyalty and commitment 


UC and UC-AFT Unit 18 (non- 
Senate faculty) finally got down to 
bargaining on Cinco de Mayo. UC-AFT 
spent the daylong session presenting 
its revised Article 7 — Appointments, 
the crux of its “New Contract for a 
New Century” campaign. To explain 
briefly, the new Article 7 would force 
UC to determine need for hiring based 
on actual academic need; call for regu- 
lar, consistent, and fair reviews; and 
change post-six lectureship positions 
into continuing appointments. 

While UC did have numerous 
questions about the union’s proposals, 
it came to the table without any sub- 
stantive counter-offers, and without its 
chief bargainer, Darren Lee. Nonethe- 
less, the overall tone of the session was 
friendly, and UC has yet to deny UC- 
AFT anything outright. So perhaps 
progress is being made. 

UC-AFT spent the day explaining 
what it means to be a lecturer at UC. 
Perhaps the most striking moment 
occurred when fill-in head UC negotia- 
tor Bill Candela asked: “Can it be con- 
sidered in UC’s best interest to let go a 
post-six lecturer, who has earned some 
merit increases and a larger salary, and 
replace him [sic] with a new, cheaper 
lecturer?” 


“Unequivocally not,” UC-AFT’s 
head bargainer Mike Rotkin replied. 
Clearly UC believes that the boon to 
education provided by an experienced 


We pay a non-living wage. 


lecturer, found excellent by a sixth-year 
review, isn’t worth the extra few thou- 
sand dollars he or she might get paid. So 
much for the quality of undergraduate 
teaching. So much for any loyalty from 
one’s employer, which one might as- 
sume would cause employees 

to work even harder. Ironically UC, 
which wants to make most staff raises 
merit-based, seems to believe rewarding 
excellent teaching with an increased 
salary is a bad thing. 

Similarly, Candella argued against 
UC-AFT’s claims that course assign- 
ments should go to qualified current 
lecturers, particularly post-six lecturers, 
before new lecturers would be hired. 
Candella asked, “What if I could hire a 
great job candidate, but I’d have to take 
a class or two away from a post-sixth 
lecturer to hire him? Can’t I have this 
person on my taxi squad?” 

Again, Mike Rotkin strenuously 
replied no. There is no such thing as a 
search for someone more excellent than 
a teacher already found to be excellent. 
But that’s what UC seems to want from 
its non-Senate faculty—excellence, fe~ 
alty, and the ability to replace them at 
the drop of a hat, any time another “bet- 
ter looking” teacher turns its head. 

Even if UC doesn’t realize it yet, we 
deserve better. Our students deserve 
better. And our fight continues at the 
next bargaining session June 13-14 at UC 
Irvine. 

Please contact Chief 
Negotiator Mike Rotkin. 
at <openup@cats.ucsc. 
edu> for the exact time 
and location. 

The complete texts 
of the UC-AFT and UC 
bargaining proposals 
are posted on the UC- 
AFT website at <www. 
cft.org/uc-aft>. ® 
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Librarians’ update 
Bargaining for 
the future 


This spring has brought librarians 
(Unit 17) and the University to the bar- 
gaining table to negotiate a “New Con- 
tract for a New Century.” 

We have worked with the existing 
contract, with minor tweaks and 
changes, for the last fifteen years. Al- 
though the University claims it is a 
good contract — proved by the low 
numer of grievances filed —in reality it 
is the lack of enforceability of the con- 
tract that has led to few grievances. 
When people do not see much hope of a 


satisfactory resolution to their problems, 


they tend to drop them. 

This year, the Unit 17 bargaining 
team is committed to rectifying the cur- 
rent imbalance that exists between the 
Big U and the union — the Big U cur- 
rently having the upper hand. We are 
proposing to make the contract provi- 
sions subject to binding arbitration by a 


| 
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he UC-AFT’s increasing 

involvement in the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Teachers 
was evident at February's 


CFT convention, where hundreds 
of educators from across the state over- 
whelmingly approved the two resolu- 
tions we brought before them — one 
calling for more legislative oversight of 
the University’s budget, and the other 
opposing a federal bill that would limit 
faculty and student access to informa- 
tion. 

Convention delegates also passed 
resolutions supporting many other ac- 
tions that may interest UC-AFT mem- 
bers, including embattled community 
radio station KPFA and the Pacifica ra- 
dio network's freelance reporters’ strike, 
amnesty for undocumented workers, 
public funding of campaigns, and labor 


San Jose Federation of Teachers president Forrest Nixon 
presenting this year’s political resolutions (photo by Fred Glass). 


agitation on behalf of Mumia Abu- 
Jamal. Delegates also voted to oppose 
federal military aid to Colombia and to 
withdraw CFT’s endorsement of a state 
assemblymember whose recent com- 
ments suggest an anti-gay bias. 


Accountability and access 

Our resolution calling for more UC 
fiscal accountability was drafted by the 
UC-AFT’s legislative committee, which 
has seen evidence suggesting the Uni- 


versity does not actually 
spend all the salary in- 
crease money it receives 
from the state. If true, 
the University has no 
excuse to argue during 
negotiations that it can’t 
afford to provide lectur- 
ers and librarians with a 
decent annual salary 
increase, nor to tell indi- 
vidual employees that 
there isn’t enough fund- 
ing to give them reason- 
able merit increases. The 
resolution calls upon the 
state legislature to moni- 
tor the actual use of sal- 
ary increase funds it 
provides to the Univer- 
sity. 

As discussed in the winter issue of 
the Perspective, the UC-AFT is also con- 
cerned about maintaining 
the University community’s 
access to public databases, 
which is threatened by a 
bill, HR 354, being consid- 
ered by Congress. The pro- 
posed law would, in an 
effort to reduce information 
piracy, make it much more 
difficult for faculty, librar- 
ians, students and other 
researchers to use informa- 
tion that is currently avail- 
able. CFT voted to oppose 
this bill and instead sup- 
port an alternative, HR 
1858, which both protects 
database owners against 
piracy and preserves 
legitimate access to information. 


Social and political issues 
Many UC-AFT members are 
familiar with the ongoing crisis at 
Pacifica Radio — the nation’s oldest 
listener-sponsored radio network — 
which includes stations KPFA in Ber- 
keley and KPFK in Los Angeles. At 
the urging of the San Jose Federation 
of Teachers (AFT Local 957), CFT 
passed a resolution supporting the 
strike of Pacifica’s freelance reporters 


and calling for Pacifica to establish a 
governance structure that would “pro- 
vide for democratic elections and input 
by staff, volunteers, and listener-sup- 
porters.” The strike is also supported by 
most Bay Area labor councils, as well as 
the Los Angeles County Federation of 
Labor. 

The strike is also highly unusual: 
the reporters are spread across fourteen 
USS. states and four continents. Wages 
are not at issue; instead, what the strik- 
ers are demanding is that Pacifica man- 
agement end censorship of its news pro- 
gramming and reinstate a news director 
who was removed after covering a story 
critical of management. (For more infor- 
mation, see <www.savepacifica.net/ 
strike>). 

Another labor-related resolution. 


Delegates debate the issues (photo by Sharon Beals) i 


Sharon Beals, photo 


approved by the delegates 
supports the AFL-CIO’s 
call for a new amnesty for 
undocumented workers 
and repeal of employer 
sanctions for hiring immi- 
grant labor. 

In the political arena, 
delegates passed a resolu- 
tion supporting public 
funding of campaigns, in- 
cluding free mailings, free 
air time for debates, and a 
requirement of rebuttal 
time. Delegates also made 
the unusual move of repeal- 
ing CFT’s previous endorse- 
ment of Assembly-member 
Sally Havice, because of her 
recent opposition to dis- 
cussing sexuality in the classroom. The 
teachers also opposed further U.S. mili- 
tary aid to the nation of Colombia due to 
its continued human rights violations and 
poor environmental practices. 

A resolution submitted by AFT Lo- 
cal 771 (Oakland) asked delegates to 
follow up last year’s support of a new 
trial for Mumia Abu-Jamal by calling for 
labor action at the upcoming Democratic 
Party convention in Los Angeles and 
condemning the appointment of Ed 
Rendell as Chair of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Rendell was the dis- 
trict attorney of Philadelphia when Abu- 
Jamal was convicted of murdering a po- 
liceman and sentenced to death after 
what many consider to be an unjust trial. 
(For more, see <www.mumia.org>.) 

The delegates also approved resolu- 
tions related to K-12 education, includ- 
ing subsidizing the training of 
future bilingual teachers, more 
state oversight of charter schools, 
and increasing teacher salaries. 

Aside from myself, several 
UC-AFT members attended the 
convention including David 
Kuchta of UCSD, Norma Corral of 
UCLA, Sally Willson Weimer of 
UCSB, and Miki Goral of UCLA 
—— who, in addition to serving as 
our treasurer and chief negotiator 

for the librarian unit, was re- 
elected to the CFT Executive 
Council. @ 


. Online journal. 

_ Anew issue of Workplace, an online Journal about labor i issues in colleges 
and universities, has hit the web, Check it out at <www. workpl ace-gsc.com>, 
The current i issue reports on graduate student union organizing around the 
nation, as well as student/worker collaborations such as the on-going sit-in by 
students at Ohio State Unversity I in support of CWA workers there. 
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UC-AFT alc new president and board 


Jeremy Elkins was elected as our new statewide president at the UC-AFT’s 
March meeting. 

Elkins, who will take office June 45th, currently serves as the union’s north- 
erm vice president and legislative coordinator. A 
long-term lecturer in Legal Studies at UC Santa 
Gruz, he was extremely active this year in lob- 
bying for AB 2138, our bill (o amend the state's 
higher education bargaining law. He is also a 
member of the UC-AFT’s non-Senate faculty 
bargaining team and has any years’ experi- 
ence handling grievances. _ 

Due to a tecent change in our constitution, _ 


Davi Bacon, photo: 


the titles and responsibilities of the other ex-_ 


ecutive board positions next year will be differ- 
ent than in the past. Susan Griffin (UCLA), for- 
merly southern vice president, was elected vice 
president for grievances. Miki Goral (UCLA), 


__ formerly treasurer, will now serve as secretary- 


Jeremy Elkins Testing: about: 
__ UC labor relations ‘before'a 


treasurer. Mike Rotkin (UCSC) and Kevin 
Roddy (UCD) will join the board as, respec- _ 
tively, vice president for legislation and vice a 
president for organizing. - 

Departing board member Katia MeClain, who he 
statewide president for three years, ‘ 
Santa Barbara. : ‘ 


Call for submiceians: anthology on the 


exploitation of part-time instructors - 


BB Publications seeks articles, satire, memoir, and poetry ran anthology 
examining the use of part-time, temporary instructors in publicly-funded two- 


| and four-year colleges and universities. What impact has this practice had on 


students, adjunct faculty, full-time faculty and the quality of education? 
Payment in copies. For submission guidelines, see <www.bbbooks.com/. 
pihtml>, Deadline: December 21, 2000. Send manuscripts with self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Editors, Part Timers Go Public, oe Publications, PO Box 


9636, Oakland, California wee 


n academic labor 


New! improved! Check out the CFT web site... 

___ Take a moment to log onto CFT’s newly-expanded web site at 
<www.citorg>. Click on the UC-AFT link for full text of the Unit 17 and 18 
contracts as well as bargaining proposals and updates, legislative information, 
and useful links to other labor and higher education sites. 
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Campus-based anti-sweatshop activism: 
The key is enhancing the power of workers 


“Getting the membership behind you” 
UC graduate student employee organizing 


At press time, unionized graduate student 
employees have a reached tentative agree- 
ment with the University on a first con- 
tract. How did they get there? In this in- 
terview, Christian Sweeney, president of 
Berkeley’s Association of Graduate Stu- 
dent Evrployees (United Auto Workers/ 
AFL-CIO) tells UIC-AFT organizer Rich- 
ard Seyman about the campaign. 


RS: How did you get involved with 
AGSE? 


CS: I got involved with AGSE pretty 
much from my first week as a grad 
student in history, three years ago. I 
had followed the Yale strike closely. I 
was very concerned about the future of 
academic work. I think learning about 
unions is a necessary part of graduate 
education. Unions are going to be part 
of determining the future of academic 
employment. 


RS: What have you learned from these 
last three years organizing? 


CS: I think the most exciting thing is 
being part of a process that means 
people standing up for themselves. A lot 
of people in our union are accustomed 
to being involved in campaigns to stand 
up for other people — they’re politically 
active people. When you're involved in 
those kinds of campaigns, you can al- 
ways walk away. It doesn’t affect you 
ona personal level. There is something 
qualitatively different about standing 
up for yourself. It leads to a change in 
how people think about politics and 
their own place in the university and 
academia. It’s a powerful thing. There’s 
also a very practical side to it. Some of 
our members qualify for food stamps. 
We're on the bottom rung here. 


RS: TAs voted strongly in 1998 to go on 
strike in order to get a union, and again 
this yéar, to get a first contract. What’s 
responsible for this strong support? 


CS: Ihave wondered about that myself. 
Why have things changed now? We're 
really close to a contract. That’s really 
exciting. Just over a year ago UC was 
saying they would choose to break the 
law — even if the state Public Employ- 
ment Relations Board ruled that we were 
employees with collective bargaining 
rights ~ that they would refuse to recog- 
nize us and would fight us in court. To 
see the change is really fantastic. I think 
that having an organizing campaign that 
is really run by members on all the cam- 
puses has made all the difference. Berke- 
ley had been organized for years but 
getting the other campuses organized 
made a huge difference. 


RS: The Legislature has gotten involved 
in trying to resolve the disputes between 
AGSE and UC. Can you comment on 
those developments? 


CS: We've been very happy about the 
support we've gotten from leadership in 
the Legislature — from Dion Aroner, 
John Burton, and Anthony Villaraigosa. 
Over the years, when we were struggling 
just to have a union, we had their sup- 
port. But recently they were able to do 
more for us when we were doing more 
for ourselves. We have developed a mo- 
bilized membership, one that is taking 
steps to enforce their rights. 


RS: Can you explain how you managed 
to “do more for yourselves?” 


CS: In the December ‘98 strike, when I 
was organizing in my own history de- 
partment, one of the most effective 
pitches was to those who were sympa- 
thetic but afraid to go on strike. They 


were concerned about what was going to | 


protect them. The answer is not the law, 
because employers will break the law. 
What is going to protect you is an action 
that is strong enough to really win. 
What you decide to do is going to shape 
whether the action we all take together is 
going to be strong enough to protect 
you. Some of our best organizers are 
people who were deathly afraid to go 
on strike, They started to say, “Yeah, 
you're right. This is something I need to 
do.” 


RS: Any other thoughts you would add? 


CS: You asked what being part of UAW 
has meant for us. It has meant an abso- 
lute commitment to organizing. The best 
unionism is the one that is committed to 
membership mobilization. The bargain- 
ing table isn’t going to get you there 
unless you have the membership behind 
you. Power comes from getting people 
to do something, from staying grounded 
in the organizing. @ 


by Richard P. Appelbaum 
& Edna Bonacich 


The campus anti-sweatshop 
movement has been developing mo- 
mentum over the past few months. 
The stakes are high: not just the $2.5 
billion in caps, sweatshirts, and other 
items licensed to carry campus logos, 
but also the chance to indicate to the 
world that Americans do not want to 
buy clothing that is made in sweat- 
shops. 


We serve on the Advisory Council 
of the Worker Rights Consortium, an 
organization recently created by stu- 
denis, human-rights groups, and. 
unions to help ensure better pay and 
working conditions for those who 
make apparel in the collegiate-licens- 
ing sector. The students who created 
the consortium believe that it has a 
stronger approach to the global sweat- 
shop problem than does the Fair Labor 
Association, a coalition of apparel 
makers, colleges, and human-rights 
groups that was created with support 
from the Clinton administration. 

For years, clothing manufacturers 


Members of UNITE Local 23-25 protesting substandard working conditions in 
Manhattan's garment district, Oct. 1995 (photo by Earl Dotter/impact Visuals). 


argued that anything that forced them to 
raise prices would hurt business. It took 
student protesters to point out that in 
the collegiate-licensing sector, demand 
for a Wisconsin Badgers sweatshirt or a 
UCLA Bruins T-shirt depended more on 
the fortunes of the football or basketball 
team than on changes in price; that labor 
accounted for perhaps 6 percent of retail 
price in domestic production, and for 
even less in production abroad; and that 
doubling the wages of Honduran work- 
ers would make an enormous difference 
in the 
workers’ 
lives with- 
out adding 
apprecia- 
bly to the 
retail price 
of the 
goods they 
make. 

Stu- 
dents also 
pointed 
out that 
increased 
labor costs 
would not 
have to be 
reflected at 
the cash 
register, 
but could just as easily come out of the 
swollen salaries and generous compen- 
sation packages of those who sit at the 
top of the apparel industry. 

The next question, therefore, must 
be: How can universities guarantee that 
the companies they license will follow 
codes of conduct deemed appropriate? 

The answer depends on how actual 
factory conditions will be investigated. 
Some U.S. apparel companies, under 
pressure from the federal government, 
are trying to monitor their contractors, 
either by sending their own personnel to 
inspect factories, or by hiring specialized 
monitoring companies to do so. How- 


a 


ever, self-monitoring is usually of ques- 
tionable effectiveness. 

In investigations in 1998 in Los 
Angeles, for example, the Department 
of Labor found that as many as two- 
thirds of self-monitored companies re- 
mained in violation of basic wage-and- 
hour laws. If widespread violations can. 
be hidden in the United States, how 
much more likely are they to go unre- 
ported in El Salvador or China? 

Factory owners have strong incen- 
tives to break the law. Powerful U.S. 
retailers and apparel makers force them 
to accept the lowest payments possible. 
Because they often cannot survive by 
following the law, the factory owners 
find methods of evasion. They keep 
double books, get workers to clock in 
late and out early, or alter employment 
records. When major apparel makers 
are given the task of monitoring such 
practices, they are likely to simply with- 
draw work from a contractor who vio- 
lates the standards. That way, the 
manufacturer can blame the contractor 
and move on, rather than ensure that 
working conditions are improved. Par- 
ticular contractors may go out of busi- 
ness, but the system survives. 


Holding corporations account- 
able 

The garment industry sees the issue 
as a public-relations problem. It as- 
sumes that there are a few “bad apples” 
giving the entire industry a bad name. 
Manufacturers blame their contractors 
while refusing to take responsibility for 
the fact that their own policies create 
sweatshops and low wages. Their goal 
is to certify that they and their contrac- 
tors are “sweat free” — to gain a stamp 
of approval that will allow them, for the 
most part, to pursue business as usual. 

They propose basing such certifica- 
tion on brief, sporadic factory visits, 
which can never ascertain that the truth 
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UCSB Unions 
Celebrate May Day 


by Pam Inglesby, 
UC-AFT statewide coordinator 


Union leaders at UCSB brought 
the campus community together on 
May ist to celebrate May Day, an 
important labor holiday. Faculty, 
student and union activists educated 
the diverse lunchtime audience about 
labor history and current labor issues, 
both at the University and elsewhere. 

Dick Flacks, a professor of 
sociology and UC-AFT member, 
reminded the audience that May Day 
originated in the U.S., as it com- 
memorates the massive May 1, 1886, 
labor strikes calling for an 8-hour 
workday. The strikes led to a “riot” in 
Chicago’s Haymarket Square which 
resulted in the unjust execution of 
four activists. Ironically, May Day is 
now celebrated throughout the world 
as a day of labor solidarity - except in 
the United States. 

Several speakers addressed the 
need for greater labor solidarity at UC. 
Martha Cody-Valdez of University 
Professional and Technical Employees 
explained how difficult it is to bargain 
a decent contract with a hostile 
employer, and said she is “looking 
forward to the day when we'll all sit 
down and negotiate with the 
University together.” Debbie Ceder of 
the Coalition of University Employees, 
which represents clericals, noted that 
UC’s lowest-paid employees will 
leave for better jobs if they are not 
paid a “living wage.” Katia McClain, 
UC-AFT president and a lecturer at 
UCSB, explained how the treatment of 
academic employees affects the 
quality of education. 

The rally ended with an 
educational skit about sweatshop 
labor performed by the Campus Labor 
Action Coalition, a student group 
working with Chicano Studies 
professor (and UC-AFT member) 
Ralph Armbruster-Sandoval. @ 


Students supporting workers 


Campus anti-sweatshop activism EaEa=EE=rea 


has been uncovered, especially since 
the workers, fearing that they will be 
fired or their factories closed, are typi- 
cally afraid to speak to inspectors. 

Of the various industry-based ap- 
proaches, the Fair Labor Association 
(FLA) has made the greatest effort to 
answer students’ concerns. But on one 
fundamental point, the FLA still differs 
from the students: the latter’s main 
approach is not to certify factories, but 
to verify factory conditions. 

As an alternative to the Fair Labor 
Association, students and their allies 
created the Worker Rights Consortium 
this April as an independent nonprofit 
organization based on a completely 
different set of premises. The WRC 
assumes that the only way for workers 
to secure decent and humane working 
conditions is for the apparel companies 
that buy campus licenses to be held 
publicly accountable for the treatment 
of their workers, and for workers to be 
empowered to act on their own behalf. 


Strengthening workers’ rights 
By those criteria, it is not enough 
that shops look clean. Workers must be 
paid enough to support a family at a 
decent and humane standard of living. 
They must have the power to complain 
about unfair treatment. The WRC 


wants to increase workers’ power, so 
that they can protect themselves. 

To give workers power, the WRC 
will contact NGOs, religious groups, 
and unions in the areas where there are 
factories. Such groups are likely to be 
familiar with local conditions and to 
speak the language of the workers, as 
well as to be trusted by them - in con- 
trast to foreign accounting firms and 
the like, which often appear to be (and 
are) representatives of the employer. 
The advocates will inform workers of 
their rights under local laws, as ‘well as 
about any codes of conduct to which 
manufacturers have agreed, so that the 
workers can speak up when their rights 
are violated. 


In the short term, such a plan 
nieans putting in place a truly inde- — 
pendent system of unannounced fac- 
tory investigations. In the long run, the 
consortitim’s approach means helping 
to create a safe environment, where 
workers can organize independent 
unions and engage in collective bar- 
gaining, if they choose: The WRC will 
not certify companies, but instead will 
try to ensure that manufacturers and 
retailers are living up to the standards 
that they claim to abide by. 


How universities fit in 

The WRC reasons that universi- 
ties, through their licensing contracts, 
have the power to force manufacturers 
to sit at the same table with workers 
and to make changes in a system that 
is itself the underlying problem. 

The WRC recognizes that the ap- 
parel industry faces a collective prob- 
lem because of its intensely competitive 
nature. No. company, however well- 
intentioned, can or will raise prices 
alone. All must operate under the same 
rules that drive global labor standards 
ever lower in a “race to the bottom.” 

But consumers — students and 
their colleges — can compel apparel 
companies to abide by minimal stan- 
dards for working conditions while 
they compete. In that way, we consum- 
ers can limit the effects of economic 
competition. And:we can empower 
workers to speak out in their own be- 
half about the conditions under which 
they labor and live. 


Richard P. Appelbaum is director of the 
Institute for. Social, Behavioral; and Eco- 
nomic Research UCSB. Edna Bonacich is a 
professor of sociology and ethnic studies at 
UCR. Both are members of LIC-AFT. They 
recently co-authored Behind the Label: 
Inequality in the Los Angeles Garment 
Industry (UC Press, 2000). A longer ver- 
sion of this piece appeared in the : 
Chronicle of Higher Education for April 
7, 2000: ® : ees 
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Albert Einstein, 
charter member 
of AFT Local 552, 
Princeton 
University, 
comments in 
1938 on why he 


"L consider it important, indeed, urgently necessary, for intellectual workers to get together, both to protect 
their awn economic status and, also, generally speaking, to secu 


e their influence in the political field.” 
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